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the rest occupied with prospectuses of newspapers, magazines and 
Lady's books." Feb. 20, 1844. 

Mr. Bunner, in the issue of May 12, 1846, objected to the practice 
of some book publishers of using the free mailing privileges extended 
to newspapers for sending books with lists of testimonials to be adver- 
tised. This he considers an abuse of privilege as well as an insult to 
editors and adds that "the puffing system has of late years been 
carried to so great an extreme that we believe it is beginning to react. 
Books are rarely produced except under a cloud of puffs * * * We 
trust that in this part of the country, the press will join us in trying 
to put an end to it, otherwise readers will pass over our opinions 
* * * with supreme contempt." 

These precursors of the "swat the lie" campaign deserve special 
credit, since every newspaper in their day had a serious struggle for 
existence ; paying subscribers were few, and it was necessary to rely 
largely on what little advertising they could secure for support. 

Kate E. Levi 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION LETTERS 

In June, 1919 the Society mailed to its members and exchanges 
the first volume of the documentary history of Wisconsin's constitu- 
tion which is now in course of publication. Volume II has been in 
the hands of the state printer for several months, and the remaining 
volumes in the series will follow in due order. The publication, there- 
fore, of the following letters, recently uncovered among the manu- 
scripts of the Historical Library, seems timely and appropriate. 

Henry S. Baird, author of the first, was one of Wisconsin's lead- 
ing men throughout the first generation of American occupation of 
the state. The reminiscences of his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Baird, pub- 
lished in volumes XIV and XV of the Wisconsin Historical Collections 
bid fair to become a classic in the literature of the Old Northwest. 
The present letter of Mr. Baird is a familiar one to his daughter 
Louise, written from Madison at the close of the second week of the 
first constitutional convention. 

Our second letter was written by Chauncey Kellogg, who had 
been a member of the first convention, to Andrew B. Jackson, a 
member of the second convention. Other matters aside, its principal 
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interest at the present time lies in the discussion of the subject of 
Americanization of alien elements in our population. It serves to 
call attention anew to the fact, which most people are prone to ignore, 
that this subject has been of perennial interest in Wisconsin, its 
discussion antedating even the birth of the state. Had the sound 
views of Mr. Kellogg and of others who thought with him prevailed 
in the forties the state would have been spared the Bennett Law up- 
heaval of the late eighties and much discord and travail since that 
time. 



Madison October 18, 1846. 
My Dear Louise, 

I was much gratified to receive yours of the 7th, I hope you will 
continue to favor me with a weekly bulletin, and that hereafter you 
will not be so hard run for news to fill your sheet — I have to-day writ- 
ten two long letters, to your Ma & Lizzy; besides two business let- 
ters, wherefore you must not expect a very long epistle this time. 
Indeed you must not expect me to be as punctual in our correspon- 
dence as I shall require you to be; for altho' your household cares 
may be considerable, yet as you have the aid of Mrs Polly, you must 
be a good deal relieved & your burthens much lightened — On the 
other hand I am constantly engaged in public duties each day from 
9 O'clock until dark, and can find no leisure but on Sundays for let- 
ter writing — You will see by the papers which I send, how we are 
progressing ; I take it for granted, you see, that you read the papers, 
— & should not be surprised to find when I return that you have 
kept pace with the action of our Honorable Body, & will have the 
provisions of the Constitution at your finger; no I mean your 
tongue's end. I received your letter & your ma's of the 11th at the 
same time, last evening ; I also reed, a paper from Sammy ; I will send 
him documents from time to time for publication — Eliza writes that 
your Aunt is still at Milwaukee, having returned from the country, 
after a visit of 2 or 3 days in a fit of the Blues; she expects Mr. D — 
soon when they will return to the Prairie 1 — & as they will pass this 
way I will see them I hope — 

1 Prairie du Chien. 
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The notorious Vineyard, who you know is a member of the Con- 
vention, did not make his appearance until 3 or 4 days since; he 
looks depressed & guilty — and receives no attention from any one. 
Altho well acquainted with him in former times, I have not met him 
face to face or spoken to him since his arrival ; our seats are but a 
few feet apart, & he has several times passed me in going to his seat, 
but I have not noticed him — What a heart must that man have, my 
Dear Louise, who could ever think of meeting in a deliberative as- 
sembly in that room; for it is in the same council Hall, where that 
horrid tradgedy was enacted, that we sit — ! Yes ! and the assasin 
sits within ten feet of the spot where fell his victim ! ! and he has 
doubtless more than once, since his arrival, trodden on the stain upon 
the plank (which would be visible, but for the carpet that hides it 
from view) caused by the blood of poor Arndt — ! ! But we will 
leave him to his conscience, & this I have no doubt is his accuser; 
altho he has to outward appearance escaped human punishment, yet 
I doubt not but the canker-worm of remorse, weighs heavy on his 
heart, if it be not made of stone. 2 

Our mess, which I before told you consisted of seven persons, is a 
very agreeable set of gentlemen; we all agree remarkably well & 
have a good deal of amusement and joviality — Our days are 
occupied solely at the Capitol, but we spend our evenings sociably, 
either in conversation or playing whist or Ucre, — We are most 
comfortably situated, and are well taken care of by our kind & good 
hostess — Mrs Shackelford is a general favorite with us all & is en- 
titled to our esteem & admiration — If you could prepare & send over, 
before I leave, some little presents for her little Collins & Amelia, 
they would doubtless be much pleased— The latter is quite a favorite 
with me; Poor little girl, she cannot realize her loss! I deeply feel 

2 James R. Vineyard of Grant County and Charles C. P. Arndt of Green Bay 
were members of the Territorial Council. In the winter of 1842 during an alter- 
cation on the floor of the chamber Vineyard shot and killed Arndt, although the 
two men had previously been friends. The vest through which the fatal bullet 
sped to the breast of Arndt may now be seen in the Wisconsin Historical Museum. 
Vineyard offered his resignation to the Council which declined to receive it and 
proceeded to expel him. On criminal trial for the killing of Arndt, however, he 
was acquitted. Evidently he retained the esteem of his neighbors, for a few years 
later he was elected to the constitutional convention of 1846, and still later to the 
legislature of 1849. The letter of Mr. Baird shows in what light his presence 
there was viewed by at least some members of the body. Vineyard removed to 
California in 1850 and died there thirteen years later. 
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for them both. This afternoon Mr. Agry & myself took a long walk 
of about 3 miles, & I feel quite refreshed from it, after two weeks 
close confinement in a room possessing no very great attractions — 
Today has been most beautiful fall weather ; the air pure & bracing, 
& its very appearance enough to banish sickness — Indeed the health 
of the place & country is much improved — Several of our members 
have not yet appeared, owing to sickness of themselves or families — 
Our largest number yet assembled is 106 — this makes quite a formid- 
able show, & the general appearance of the Body respectable— But 
few are over 50 years of age, & from that age to 30 — Mrs Shackel- 
ford told me last evening that a lady of her acquaintance had paid us 
(I mean Mrs. S-s boarders) quite a compliment, saying that she had 
got the cream of the convention; but this is mere talk you know 
Louise, & does not in the least raise our vanity, but it is well enough 
to tell it, for fear it would otherwise never be known. To-morrow 
morning we will again have up the old exciting subject of Banks, & 
we hope it will be then finally disposed of, when we can go at some- 
thing else — I met Thomas Daily here soon after I arrived ; he lives 
about 4 miles out of town — He has been quite sick, as well as his 
family — I have not seen James Lemon or Margaret, as the[y] live 
about 12 miles from here — Mr. Irwin has I suppose again gone to 
St. Louis ; I expected he would have come this way — Why has not 
Capt. Cotton come on as he expected to do? I wish you to give my 
love to all the girls, Marie J., Libb, &c. &c. Mrs. Irwin, Mary 
Ann — in short to all of the ladies of my acquaintance both young & 
old, who enquire about me, as well as respects to all friends — In 
your letters you say nothing about the general health of the Bay ; I 
hope it has improved — It is now nearly 10 O'clock at night & I 
will close for the present, & perhaps add a line before I mail this — 
Love to Ma, Grandpa & Grandma & Holmes & lots of kisses for 
yourself — and believe me Dear Louise, most affectionately your, 

Father. 

Tuesday — 

You have not mentioned in your letter anything about "Batty" 
or "prince", I hope they are both well; present my compliments — 
The weather here has become quite winter like; yesterday we had a 
flurry of snow, which if it had lain would have whitened the ground — 
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This morning is clear & cold ; & ice has made its appearance ; this we 
all hail as a harbinger of health — and we already feel its genial in- 
fluence — Affectionately your &c — 

[Endorsed] Henry S. Baird to his daughter. 



19th Jany [1848] 
Dear. Sir 

Yours of Jany 8 came to hand by yesterdays mail with 2 papers — 
the first thing you notice is that Dr Judd talks as much as Ever 3 

I would sugest that you raise a special Committee to enquire how 
much he has cost the Territory in the 2 conventions more than the 
majority of members and that the Excess be charged over to Dodge 
County You say that the boundery line will probably be fixed some 
40 miles North of the congressional line this I verry much regret I 
would prefer by far that it should be from a hundred to a hundred 
and 40 South — Your action on the Malitia Article meets my ap- 
proval it is just where I sought to put it last year — but the 
adoption of Mr. Shoefflers 4 motion on the subject of common Schools 
permiting schools in certain cases to be taught in other than the 
English language is to me and Every one with whom I have spoken 
on the subject very obnoxious we ought to Americanise all For- 
eigners and nothing will tend more to this End than to have them 
taught the prevailing language I hope you will see it consistant with 
your views to do your endavours to prevent such a principal from 
being fixed in the Constitution 

I would write more but I fear I shall be to late for the mail — 
written in the utmost haste for the above reason 

Your friend 

Chauncey Kellogg 

a Stoddard Judd of Fox Lake, Dodge County, was one of the few men who 
sat in both of Wisconsin's constitutional conventions. He was much interested 
in railroad development and was president for a time of the Milwaukee and 
La Crosse Railroad, the second to cross the state. 

4 Moritz Schoeffler of Milwaukee, who was a native of Germany, came to 
America in 1842 and to Milwaukee two years later. He established there in 1844 
the Banner, Wisconsin's first German newspaper, and for thirty years continued 
one of the prominent German-American journalists of the country. Mr. Schoeffler 
was an ardent advocate of statehood for Wisconsin and a prominent leader of 
German-American opinion in the state. 
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P S if there is any of the Journals of last convention to be had 

please get me a Copy 

I should like also one of this if so it Mought be 

My respects to the Racine Deligation also if convenient to 

Mrs Brignam and family 

[Addressed to] Hon A. B. Jackson Member Constitutional Con- 
vention Madison 
[Postmarked] Sylvania W. T. Jany 19 



